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A gleaming porcelain enamel cooker with 
advanced yet practical features—this is the 
Creda electric cooker from which you get a 
new interest in cooking. Make a note of it 
for your post-war home. 
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Germany — ultimate European goal of our liberating armies 
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_ The heavies would never go 
to Berlin.... 


Most of us are apt to take many to cushion their terrific landing 
of the wonders of our present-day impact. 
world quite for granted. Few Giant pneumatic tyres were 





people realise, for example, that developed and _ pioneered by 
the heavy bombers winging their Goodyear. To examine the 
way to Berlin could never have records of the never-ending 
reached the remarkable stage of research that went into the pro- 
performance that they have duction of these remarkable tyres 
without pneumatic tyres  to_ is like reading a case-book of the 
smooth their thunderous take-off, history of Progress itself. 


- Another 


GOOD? YEAR 


| contribution to progress 
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Men ina hurry get their ove 
coats at Moss Bros. because 
they can be fitted with just 
what they want in a matter 
of minutes. They can see the 
finished job on their backs 
before they expend the 
necessary coupons. The wide 
choice of styles, materials, 
patterns... well, anyway, 
a great many men buy 
overcoats at Moss Bros., 
and all for one good reason 


or another! 


MOSS BROS... 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23, 1944. 


FOR TRAINING IN BOMBING OF ENEMY SHIPS: A REPLICA OF A 
FOR PRACTICE PRECISION BOMBING BY THE US. AIR FORCES. 

perfect in all main details, such as length, breadth, height of superstructure and position 

Such a target must greatly help the pilots and bomb-aimers of those 

aircraft which eventually take off against the real thing, and judging by the results achieved 

against Japanese warships in such battles as that of the Philippines, precision bombing 


Precision bombing, at which the Allied Air Forces excel, means a long and thorough 
training of the men concerned, and a variety of practice targets are used, according to 
whether the military objective to be bombed is on land or at sea. In this photograph 
we show one such practice target, used by the United States Air Forces at Muroc Airfield, 


California. It is the replica of a Japanese battleship, of lattice-work construction, but 


JAPANESE BATTLESHIP, USED AS A TARGET 


of gun turrets. 


has reached a very high degree of efficiency in the United States Air Forces. 
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HE Greeks had a word for it. The British, it 
would seem, have the wrong words. For the 
curious thing about the tragic internecine fighting 
in Greece is that, if the superficial accounts we receive 
make any sense at all, the zealots of both political 
factions in this country would appear, from their 
own point of view, to be backing the wrong horse. 
The partisans of the Right—to use the now familiar 
if alien Continental nomenclature—presumably want, 
above all, a stable and law-preserving Government in 
Greece. But what they are supporting is a democratic 
left-wing Government, or, at any 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


on an extensive scale, while it is assuredly one of the 
most interesting problems of humanity, is certainly 
the greatest achievement of human wit. Perhaps 
I should rather term it a superhuman achievement ; 
for it requires such refined prudence, such com- 
prehensive knowledge and such perspicacious sagacity, 
united with such almost illimitable powers of com- 
bination, that it is nearly in vain to hope for qualities 
so rare to be congregated in a single min 

With us it has been the growth of ages, and brooding 
centuries have watched over it and tended its perilous 


white by such government. If one is poor, one has 
been reduced to a state of starvation, beggary and 
servitude incompatible with even the slightest glimmer 
of happiness. One is so miserable that, if one survives 
at all, prudence and self-preservation cease to be 
operative instincts, and, even if patriotism has hitherto 
formed small part of one’s conscious attitude, one 
is driven inevitably into physical resistance against 
the conqueror’s government, regardless of his cruel 
threats and punishments. If one is rich, or even of 
moderate means, and manages by virtue of that fact 

to preserve a slightly higher standard 
= of life for oneself and one’s dear 





rate, one composed of proved and 
long-established democratic and 
left-wing politicians, which seems 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ 


REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
OF DECEMBER 21, 


ones, one by doing so fastens on 
1844. oneself—even without the slightest 





to have little chance of keeping 
order save with the aid of British 
bayonets, and perhaps not much 
chance even then. Left-wing pro- 
tagonists in this country, on the 
other hand, presumably want a 
government by humane and pro- 
gressively-minded orators, in which 
the ballot triumphs over material 
force. But what they are apparently 
supporting is an attempt to estab- 
lish by bullets a strong authoritarian 
government by men of action—the 
kind of government which popular 
dictators have established under 
different ideologies after every 
prolonged period of disorder in 
Europe. 

I have never been to Greece 
and know nothing of the politics 
of that heroic, tragic land. But 
my own belief as a student of ~~ 
history is that the latter form of | 
government is far more likely to =| the 
prevail there at the moment than | 
the former. What everyone in this 
country would like to see in Greece 
and everywhere else is a_ truly 
democratic and ___ constitutional 
government based on the majority 
vote of a stable, peace-loving, and 
law-abiding populace such as exists 
in this stil] comparatively sheltered 





any other. . 


which‘ are “ow the most numerous; then came the 
no other purpose than allowing the ‘fare’ 
out. . . . This was fatal to the existence of the ‘ pill-box.’ 
Safety,’ which may be called the aristocratic cab, for no first-rate man on town would think of stepping into 
. its appearance will always carry the day with the uninitiated. 
The last improvement which has ~~ peared is that which our engraving represents; it is the invention of 
aterloo, in the Waterloo Road, who is also the builder and proprietor. 
is, consequently, to be called a * Quartobus.’ 
and to a person seated inside, has an unusually light and pleasing sepeenenen. 
heels being not more than a foot apart, 
ich are nearly five feet 


. We have since had the ‘ Tribus” 


Mr. Okey, landlord of the Hero of 
It is constructed to carry four inside, and 
very compact and elegant ; 
: The great improvement consists in the front and hind w 
: being consequently much easier than in the} old peel the wheels of whi 











“THE NEW PATENT * QUARTOBUS’ CAB.’ 


t “Perhaps a greater change has not taken place in anything which comes under the immediate observation of 
mpblic, than in the various metamorphoses the street cabs have undergone during the last few years. 
Vehicles of ali kinds have been started as candidates for public favour, some of which have survived the 
ordeal of public opinion, and others condemned to return from whence they came. We have had Broughams, 
‘ pili-box’ cab, which seemed to have been constructed for 
to cheat the driver with impunity by agietly letting himself 


This was succeeded 


Sioa collaboration with the conquerors— 
the envy, hatred and suspicion of 
one’s starving neighbours. And rich 
and poor alike—everyone, in fact, 
except the conquerors’ lickspittles 
and quislings—suffers from the ill- 
temper and nervous exhaustion 
inseparable from a prolonged defici- 
ency diet ; experiments with 
animals, it will be remembered, have 
proved beyond all reasonable doubt 
that a suicidal combativeness and 
inability to co-operate is the in- 
evitable consequence of certain 
forms of malnutrition. Add to this 
the fact that the Gestapo, with 
its horrible torture-chambers and 
criminal devices, has for years 
been prying on every man, sowing 
poison and fear between neighbour 
and neighbour and brother and 
brother, and one gets some idea 
of the political set-up that is 
likely to prevail at the end of the 
nightmare. 

What sort of a feeling is a 
people in such a state likely to 
have for the niceties of consti- 
tutional’ practice or the sober 
restraints and habitudes of electoral 
conduct? An _ election, however 
superficially different it may appear, 
is in reality political warfare waged 





*Hanson’s Patent 


Its appearance is 


the draught 
asunder.” 








and fortunate island. But I am very 
doubtful whether, after the kind of 
anarchic and revolutionary situation 
which has prevailed in Greece for 
the past four years, such a govern- 
ment is likely to materialise, or 
whether, without such a foundation, 
it can hope to fulfil the immediate 
material and spiritual needs of the 
Greek people. If we had been through 
- what the Greeks have been through, 
I doubt whether even our own long- 
established democracy could operate 
effectively for some time to come 
without disorder and suicidal internal 
strife. And we, it should be remem- 
bered, have had centuries of stable 
and parliamentary government 
behind us, whereas the Greeks have 


a ne Se ~ ballot-box. 





by men and women who have 
mutually agreed to discard every 
natural weapon of warfare. They 
have to agree, if the contest is 
not to provoke blows, even to 
refrain from tampering with the 
How is a hot-blooded 
mountain people, awakening from 
a long delirium of oppression, 
famine and hatred, to exercise 
such almost superhuman forbear- 
ance ? It seems almost inevitable 
that at such a moment power 
should pass, however illicitly, to 
the warrior and sometimes not 
too scrupulous leaders of the young 
and virile who, driven from their 
ravaged and starving homes by 
the. tyrant’s oppression, have 











experienced a long epoch of des- 7 
potism, succeeded only in the last 
hundred years or so by a spasmodic 
if growing and hopeful democracy, upon ‘t 
frequently checkered by anarchy and 
military dictatorship. To expect a 
stable and working democracy to arise in such a milieu 
out of a few resounding phrases and high aspirations 
is to expect, I am afraid, more than we are likely 
for the moment to see. Perhaps I am being an undue 
pessimist. But I do not believe that the problem 
of human governance is so simple as that. Perhaps 
that is because, being an historian, I am so acutely 
conscious of what a miracle the growth of our own 
democracy has been. 

Benjamin Disraeli, that Hebrew prophet strayed 
into the nineteenth century and Barry's Westminster, 
who had thought very deeply about such matters, 
once wrote of our democratic and parliamentary 
evolution: ‘ The formation of a free government 





~~ 





approaching nearer and nearer 
ahead, the immense herds before us had entered a deep, broad 
thousands. 


“AMERICAN PRAIRIE ON Fine.’ 


“It was an awful sight! a sea of fire, roaring in fits fury, with its po waves and unearthly hisses 

The fire was gaining fast wu us, when we perceived that, a mile 
oad dashed, em 

; : ing mass. . 

were preserved ; cor tall at Tacs tockan ty the aude wae tad Ghen to leap a anenl waleme wa 


into which ¢ 
Down we darted, actually borne upon the backs of the 


birth and feeble infancy.” And if one agrees 
as I do—that there is a great deal in Disraeli's con- 
tention, what are we to thank of the chances of the 
tormented and passion-rent people of Greece estab- 
lishing such a form of government immediately 
the German oppressors and dividers have left their 
country? To suppose s would seem an under- 
estimate of the horror and division wrought by 
Nazi occupation. 

For conceive of the position of the native of any 
land occupied by German armies. For four miserable 
and interminable years every act and edict of govern- 
ment has been to every decent man vile and utterly 
suspect. During that time one’s land has been bled 


vindicated their national feelings 
and pride by waging guerrilla war 
in the mountains and in the city 
; cellars. The important thing is to 
i prevent such power from becoming 


cosvennanennnanenat 





tyrannic. Which is not easy! 

The one overwhelming immediate need of Europe, 
as I see it, is for unity, social justice and constructive 
material achievement. Nothing else can restore the 
ravaged soil and factories and feed the starving 
peoples; nothing else can re-engender those habits 
of confidence, good humour and lawful behaviour on 
which parliamentary democracy—the best of all 
forms of government—can alone rest. To put first 
things first, to remember that Rome was not built 
in a day, and to concentrate on the creative 
virtues of time, work and unity, trusting greatly 
that everything else will be added, there, I suspect, 
is the true course of political wisdom and human 
regeneration. 
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AMERICAN LEADERS: 12—CHAIRMAN OF THE U.S. WAR LABOUR’ BOARD. 


MR. WILLIAM H. DAVIS, ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING EXPERTS ON THE NATION’S MAN-POWER REQUIREMENTS. 


The Chairman of the United States National War Labour Board, Mr. William’ Hammap Scientific School, Washington, D.C., and at the George Washington University Law 
Davis, shares with the Hon. Frances Perkins, U.S. Secretary of Labour, a task equivalent School. He entered the legal profession as a patents specialist, and one of his early official 
to that handled in Britain by one man, Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labour and National appointments was on the War Department Claims Board in 1918-19. He subsequently 
Service. Mr. Davis, who handles the man-power angle of the U.S. war labour held various other Government posts, and was appointed to the Chairmanship of the 
administration and is regarded as one of America's leading experts on labour problems, | National War Labour Board on January 12, 1942. He has done valuable work there 
was born at Bangor, Maine, on August 29, 1879, and was a student at the Corcoran | ever since. Mr. Davis has two married daughters and a son. 


An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa. 
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OUR ARMY IN HOLLAND: 
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A PRISONERS’ “CAGE,” AND CHOICE WINTER KIT. 


Drawn BY OUR WaR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, LATELY WITH THE BritisH ARMY IN HOoLLanp. 
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A MOBILE H.Q. INFORMATION ‘“ ROOM ”’ 


Recently it was announced officially that over 700,000 German prisoners of war had 
With numbers dribbling in 


ON THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY FRONT, WITH A DIVERSITY OF WINTER KIT AFFECTED BY OFFICERS. 


Our other drawing illustrates the variety of clothing adopted by 


a protection. 
The 


our men to attempt to keep out the cold in the bleak climate of Holland. 


been taken since D-Day on the Western Front. 

continuously, prisoners’ camps have to be hastily improvised, and in Holland scene is a mobile H.Q. Information Centre on the British Second Army Front 
our war artist depicts a temporary “cage” on the Maas front, in an open on the Maas, consisting of an Armoured Command vehicle surrounded by 
field, fenced by a meagre strand of barbed wire on short 4-ft. posts, but heavily suspended tarpaulins, where a major is reading aloud the latest information. 
guarded. Swept by icy winds, the prisoners are digging “ foxhole" shelters as On his right, an officer recently in the Middle East is notably decorative. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY FRONT IN HOLLAND. 


DRAWN BY OUR WaR Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, LATELY WITH THE BriTIsH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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A SUNDAY MORNING SCENE IN HOLLAND, WITH DUTCH CHILDREN BRINGING 
BY A GERMAN RAIDING PARTY. TROOPS OF THE 


FLOWERS TO THE GRAVE OF A BRITISH DESPATCH RIDER, BURIED WHERE HE WAS AMBUSHED 
BRITISH SECOND ARMY ARE ON THE MARCH ON AN ADJOINING ROAD. 














GUNNER-OBSERVERS OF THE BRITISH SECOND 


JEEP HAS TAKEN TO THE WATER FOR A SHORT CUT VIA ONE OF THE MANY LONG DUTCH CANALS 


Drawn by our war artist with General Dempsey'’s Second Army, these two sketches show 
contrasting scenes from the British front in Holland. The first one was made beside the 
lonely grave of a British despatch rider, Driver Rennie, on a Sunday morning, when Dutch 
children were bringing flowers to the grave, while British troops marched by on an 
adjoining road. The despatch rider had been ambushed by a German raiding party while 
on his way with Press messages from the Maas front to Eindhoven, and was buried by 


ARMY IN HOLLAND ON THEIR WAY TO AN OBSERVATION POST ON THE MAAS FRONT ON A MISTY MORNING. 


THEIR AMPHIBIOUS 
IN THE AREA. 


Dutch residents of a nearby village, who tend the grave and keep it decorated pending 
its removal to a military cemetery. -The second sketch illustrates the amphibious 
nature of warfare on the Dutch fronts. These gunner-observers are the happy possessors 
of an amphibious jeep, which saves them a great deal of unpleasant journeying. On their 
way to an obgervation post, they have taken a short cut via one of the many long Dutch 
canals to a point where they can drive overland to their O.P 
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“YEARS OF VICTORY, 1802-1812”: 


M®* ARTHUR BRYANT, whose “right happy 
and copious industry”’ is as much to be 


admired as his width of interest, honesty, and love 
of his country and her people, covered, in his volume 
“The Years of Endurance,’’ the period 1793 to 1802. 
His new volume continues the story of Britain at 
war, sometimes alone, sometimes with Allies, until 
1812: in which year final victory in the Peninsula 
was assured, and Napoleon, ‘made desperate by the 
pressure of the British blockade and misled by temper 
and “ intuition,’ made that onslaught against Russian 
numbers, expanses and 
climate which precipitated 
the end. The title ‘“ Years 
of Victory ’’ is more applic- 
able to the later than the 
earlier pages; for in those 
earlier pages we first of 
all encounter an England 
rather like the England of 
the year after Munich, and 
then an England, with a 
quavering administration in 
office, and the _ greatest 
statesman of his time, Pitt, 
out of office, imperilled by 
threatened invasion, rapidly 
raising Local Defence Forces, 
and forced to rely on a 
skilled and devoted pro- 
fessional Navy which had 
been starved for money and 
reduced in_ size when 
parsimonious politicians had 
thought that immediate 
danger was past. 

It is good, as it will 
always be good, to read 
again the long, tenacious 
history of the Peninsular 
War, with its outstanding 
commanders, like Wellington 
and Moore, and its brave 
and tenacious British 
soldiers. It is salutary to 
be reminded again of the 
enduring geographical, 
strategic and political factors 
in European and World 
History. Napoleon said that 
Egypt was the most important country in the world : 
we have found it so again. During the uneasy armistice 
after the ‘‘ Peace’’ of Amiens, when he was. breaking 
his word time after time and nibbling Europe up bit by 
bit, the one thing about which he couldn't quite get 
his way was an evacuation by us of Malta. Even in 
its most puzzled and pusillanimous days the British 
Government seemed to realise, almost instinctively, 
the nature of Sea-Power, and its indispensability not 
only to our trade-routes, but to our very existence 
as a free people. And both Napoleon and our own 
Government were increasingly aware of a Russia in 
the background, remote, suspicious and imponderably 
strong, which might at any time decide to throw its 
weight into, or refuse to throw its weight into, a 
European, a Near Eastern, or an Asiatic struggle. 
That great cloudy thing had to be wooed or fought. 
In the end, Napoleon fought it and lost ; for, although 
official Russia was expansionist, there was an element 
of idealism in the Tsar, and an enduring patriotism 
and obstinacy in the Russian peasantry. 

These things have not changed. Geography has 
not changed. The characters of peoples have not 
changed ; climates have not changed ; the ignorance, 
goodness, gullibility and fanaticism of peoples have 
not changed ; the sentimentality, suspicion, ambition, 
demagoguery, realism and unrealism of politicians 
have not changed; and a century has not much 
increased the understanding between the Powers of 
the West and that great Power of the East, with its 
vast conglomeration of races, religions and languages, 
which has once more been attacked, has once more 
thrown its weight into the scales, and in our time, 
as then, has failed to understand Sea-Power—like 
the numerous inhabitants of this country who 
demanded a ‘Second Front" on land before one 
was possible. 

On almost every page these permanent elements 
of history are visible: the things which, alas, may not 





*” Years of Victory, 1802-1812." By Arthur Bryant, Maps. 


(Collins, 128, 6d.) 


. fascinating and 


ie 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B. The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


be taught to our youth even if the school-age is raised 
to sixteen, seventeen, eighteen or eighty. But at 
this moment, with our recent experiences fresh in 
memory, and the nearly 2,000,000 of. Home Guards 
just stood-down after reaching, in an era of com- 
parative safety, a degree of training and equipment 
which seemed an impossible dream when the para- 
chutists might really have dropped from the sky 
and destroyed all London’s communications, the most 
ironically amusing pages in Mr. 
Bryant’s book may be those in which he describes 





MR. ARTHUR BRYANT (LEFT) WITH MR. W. A. R. COLLINS, THE WELL-KNOWN PUBLISHER. 





MR. ARTHUR BRYANT, AUTHOR OF “ YEARS OF VICTORY, 
1802-1812,"" THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. Arthur Bryant, well known to readers of “ The Illustrated 


London News” as the writer of “Our Note Book,” has added 
another book to his mounting list of publications, “Years of 
Victory, 1802-1812," following “The Years of Endurance, 
1793-1802,” published in 1942. His other two publications 5 
this war are “ Unfinished Victory” and “ English Saga 1840-1940. 

Arthur Bryant, born in 1899, was educated at Harrow and Queen’s 
College, Oxford. He was Principal, Cambridge School of Arts, 
Crafts and Technology from 1923-1925 and Lecturer in History to 
Oxford Bm igg  F Belegacy for Extra-Mural Studies from 1925- 
1936. From was Educational Adviser, Bonar Law 
College, Ashridge, poe a Governor since 1936.’ He was also the 
Editor, “ Ashridge Journal,” from 1930-1940. Mr. Bryant was 
the author and ss ucer of the Cambridge Pageant, the Oxford- 
shire Pageant, t Fenland Pageant, isbech, and the Naval 

Night Pageant, Greenwich. 


7 
those old days which were analogous to the days of 
1940 and 1941. All men, at a call from the Govern- 
ment, rushed to arms: except that there weren't any 





Edited by ARTHUR BRYANT.* 


arms. Uniforms, however, were available,.and there 
were politicians (and probably vast hordes of civilians 
of both sexes) who imagined that the moment you 
had clapped a man into uniform he was a soldier— 
shooting, marching, running, climbing, and braving 
hunger and the elements being fairy-gifts which were 
thrown in with the uniform. 

‘Good Lord; fancy all that happening again ; 
will it happen still again when this war is over and 
temporarily won?’ will be the reflections that will 
pass through many readers’ minds. 

The spirit of the country 

. was the eternal spirit of 

: England. “‘ The future Lord 
Brougham served a gun in 
an artillery company, the 
Duke of Bedford [there is 
a slight and unfortunate 
change here] was a private, 
and the Lord Chancellor a 
corporal.” But, says Mr. 
Bryant, although the 
country rose en masse 
against the tyrant with his 
aims of World Conquest, a 
New Order in Europe, and 
the destruction of England : 
“The economy of England 
being essentially pacific, it 
was easier to clothe than 
to arm such multitudes. It 
was a good time for tailors, 
who were swamped with 
orders for showy regimentals 

. But it was a harrow- 
ing time for the Ordnance 
Board. Lord Chatham, 
the Master-General — Pitt’s 
indolent elder brother-- 
complained that his long- 
maturing plans to replace 
the old Tower musket by 
an improved pattern had 
been upset by this un- 
precedented demand, and 
that he had been forced 
to re-order the manu- 
facture of the old weapons. 
But even these proved quite 
inadequate in numbers, nor 
was there ammunition for them. The amateur 
soldiers whom the Government had so sanguinely 
called into existence could be no more equipped 
than trained, for the peacetime establishment was 
utterly unprepared for so sudden an expansion. 
The politicians had forgotten this. 

“They did their best to repair their omission 
by offering the people pikes. The vehemence of the 
popular reaction surprised them. Instead of grate- 
fully receiving these weapons, which could be easily 
and cheaply manufactured, the Volunteers angrily 
demanded firelocks and bayonets. 

‘‘Lord Mulgrave reported that every village in 
Yorkshire was seething with indignation. ‘I can- 
not think without disgust,’ he wrote, ‘ of the ‘cool 
confidence with which pikes are pressed upon 
masses of untrained, unformed peasants that they 
might exercise their spirit with that weapon against 
the enemy.’ ”’ 

Well, the pikes turned up again this time, and 
were a bitter joke. After our respite, the arms began 
to accumulate, though at one time they were mostly 
old American rifles, which English ammunition did 
not fit. 

Now the arms have been handed in again: 
to be kept, presumably, for ‘‘ the duration,”’ “ just in 
case’"’; and then? Will they be sold to the 
Abyssinians, the Free Germans, or Bolivia? I know 
not. But I hope that Mr. Bryant in his old age will 
not have to record that, having raised a large voluntary 
Territorial Force, with experienced men willing to 
remain and train the young, and the youth of the 
country ready to pass, compulsorily, for a time through 
its ranks and learn how to defend their increasingly- 
vulnerable island, Britain scrapped it all, had to 
improvise once more in a later great war, and, at long 
last, tempted its luck once too often, lost—and 
succumbed. 

Meanwhile, this is a heroic story, made all the 
more actual by countless quotations from letters 
and diaries written in the true Churchillian spirit ; and 
should be published in a cheap edition. 
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THE APPROACHES TO GERMANY: THE ACTIVE FRONTS, WEST AND EAST. 
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THE WESTERN FRONT: NORTH FROM THE MAAS TO NIJMEGEN AND SOUTH THE EASTERN FRONT: FROM THE CZECH FRONTIER TO LAKE BALATON 
TO MULHOUSE, AND THE YUGOSLAV BORDER. 
Our two maps indicate the liquid fronts—defined by dotted lines—both west and | in Hungary beautiful Budapest seemed doomed to destruction, with street-fighting in 
east, as they exist at the time of writing. In the west, the U.S. First Army on the Russo-German style. Further south-west our Russian allies were strongly 
December 13 drove forward nearly two miles towards Bonn. Farther south the | ensconced on the southern shores of Lake Balaton, stretching thence south to the 
U.S. Seventh Army, under General Patch, advancing over a 50-mile front between | Yugoslav frontier, from which the Germans are retreating. Lake Balaton, which 
the Rhine and Saar, was only nine miles from Karlsruhe. On the other hand, at guards the south-eastern gateway into Germany from Austria, was twenty-five years 
the far southern end of the front, von Rundstedt had started strong counter-attacks | ago regarded by Ludendorff as the Achilles-heel of the Reich, and where the decisive 
in the direction of Mulhouse and Belfort.—Turning to the Eastern, or Russian Front, | battle of the Eastern Front would be fought. 


Maps copyright, George Philip and Son, Lid. 
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U.S. BATTLEFIELDS. 
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COMBAT ENGINEERS OF THE U.S. NINTH ARMY BUILDING A ROAD TO 
KIRCHBERG, GERMANY, WITH RUBBLE FROM A BLITZED TOWN. 
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ARMOURED VEHICLES OF THE BRITISH SECOND ARMY, LADEN WITH TROOPS, RUMBLING 
ALONG A NARROW DUTCH ROAD ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT LINE. 














AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FLOODED 
IN THE AREA OF HOLLAND FLOODED 


VILLAGE OF ELST, 
BY RAINS AND BY ENEMY CUTTING OF 
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BETWEEN NIJMEGEN AND ARNHEM, / 





DYKES. 
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IN THE FLOODED AREAS OF HOLLAND NEARLY ALL 
BOAT. 


MOVEMENT IS BY 
THESE TROOPS ARE CROSSING A FLOODED FIELD. 
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AMERICAN 
LOOK-OUT FOR SNIPERS LEFT BEHIND BY 


INFANTRYMEN ADVANCING THROUGH A BATTLE-SCARRED AREA ON THE 


THE RETREATING GERMAN FORCES. 














TROOPS OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH DIVISION OF THE U.S. THIRD ARMY 


A BANK OF THE RIVER SAAR DURING THE BATTLE FOR THE TOWN OF SARREGUEMINES. 





SCRAMBLING UP § 





Our pictures from various sectors of the Western Front show something of the conditions 
under which the Allied armies continue their steady advance. The road-building scene 
is one on which German shells begin to fall as soon as any vehicle becomes visible to the 
enemy observers, and in the background can be seen a plume of smoke rising from the 
battered town of Jilich, on the Roer. The scenes from Holland include, surprisingly, 
one dry road, along which troops of the British Second Army are trundling in ‘* Kangaroo " 


armoured vehicles; the other two are typical of vast areas now inundated by floods, 
partly as a result of continued heavy rains and partly because of enemy action in loosing 
waters through cut dykes. Fighting in this area is very much an amphibious operation. 
The last two pictures show American infantrymen in action, including a scene from the 
bitter three-day battle in which the Thirty-fifth Division of Gen. Patton's U.S. Third 
Army captured the town of Sarreguemines earlier this month. 
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U.S. TROOPS IN FORT DRIANT: THE FALL OF A FORMIDABLE METZ FORTRESS. 
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et 


AN AMERICAN JEEP APPROACHING THE BATTERED MAIN ENTRANCE OF FORT DRIANT, 
A STUBBORN METZ STRONGHOLD WHICH FELL TO THE U.S. THIRD ARMY ON DECEMBER 8. 
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LOOKING FROM INSIDE FORT DRIANT THROUGH ONE OF THE GUN PORTS, THIS 
VIEW SHOWS TWO AMERICAN TANKS KNOCKED OUT IN THE FIGHTING. 


H 
| 
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ee 
TWO AMERICAN SOLDIERS EXAMINING THE BATTERED REMAINS OF A FORT DRIANT WALL. 
THE STRONGHOLD WAS THE SCENE OF FURIOUS FIGHTING IN UNDERGROUND TUNNELS. 
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EXAMINING WEAPONS IN A MACHINE SHOP INSIDE TWO AMERICAN SOLDIERS WHO HELPED TO CAPTURE FORT DRIANT EXAMINING 


MEN OF THE U.S. THIRD ARMY 
A HOIST WHICH DELIVERED SHELLS TO THE GUNS OF THE STRONGHOLD. 


FORT DRIANT WHICH HAD BEEN USED FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SHELLS. 


Fort Driant, west of Metz, and one of the most stubborn German strongholds of ; division first forced their way into the fort and battled. furiously for ten days in its 
the fortress city, finally fell to the Sth Infantry Division of the U.S. Third Army | underground tunnels before being withdrawn. The capture of Fort Driant left only 
on. December 8. Some 670 enemy officers and men were taken prisoner. The entry | one remaining Metz fort holding out—Fort Jeanne d'Arc—and this fell five days 
into this formidable double-ring fort by men of the Sth Division was a fitting con- later, on the morning of December 13, when 520 prisoners were taken. Its last teeth 
clusion to a struggle which began nearly three months ago, when troops of this drawn, Metz presents no further menace to our lines of communication. 
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THE WAR AT SEA: FROM H.M.S. “HOWE” AT SUEZ TO PREFABRICATED TUGS. 





H.M. BATTLESHIP ‘‘ HOWE,”’ FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, C.-IN-C., BRITISH 
PACIFIC FLEET, ADMIRED BY BATHERS AS SHE PASSES SUEZ. 
The newly-formed British Pacific Fleet has already arrived in Australia, where it will be based. 
This was revealed by C.-in-C., Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, on his arrival at Melbourne by air on 
December 11. His flagship, one of Britain’s latest battleships, the 35,000-ton ‘“‘ Howe,” of the ‘‘ King 
George V.” class, seen in our picture, was on her way to dock at Sydney. The Fleet comprises a THE BRITISH CRUISER H.M.S. ‘“‘ NORFOLK” REFUELLING AN AMERICAN DESTROYER WHILE 
very powerful force of battleships, aircraft-carriers, cruisers, and other craft. on CONVOY. DUFY Im NORTHERN WATERS 





Above is an example of Allied co-operation, one of many such, between the British and] U.S. Navies. 
The American destroyer, on convoy duty, short of oil fuel, sent out a signal requesting aid. Immediately 
the 9925-ton cruiser “ Norfolk’’ responded, and filled her tanks. 
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ONE OF BRITAIN'S NEW “ TID’ TUGS, PREFABRICATED AND USUALLY LAUNCHED 
IN 44 DAYS. ITS HORSE-POWER IS 1000, 


Many remarkable types of auxiliary ships have been built for the British war effort. Among those, 

now permitted by the Admiralty to be known, are the new “ Tid” tugs, short for “ Tiddlers,” because 

of their size. These invaluable little ships are vessels of straight-line form, prefabricated by 

constructional firms, taken to a shipyard for assembly. They are usually assembled and launched 
in 4) dae and are of standard 1000 h.p. 








AN INVASION SECRET RELEASED: AN “ ARMADILLO,’”” ONE OF MANY CONVERTED FROM 
TRADESMEN’S VANS, FOR THE PROTECTION OF BRITISH AIRFIELDS AFTER DUNKIRK. 
After the defeat which led to Dunkirk in 1940, and the expected invasion of Britain by Hitler, the 


L.M.S. workshops set to work to convert a large number of commercial vans into armed, 
movable tanks, called ‘‘ Armadillos,"” for the protection of British airfields. 
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ONE OF BRITAIN'S FAST NEW MILITARY CARGO SHIPS, DESIGNED TO CARRY MILITARY BRITAIN’S FAST NEW CARGO SHIPS, LATER TO BE USED FOR TRADE PURPOSES : 

EQUIPMENT, WITH DECK SPACES CLEAR FOR THE LIKE PURPOSE. A PREFABRICATED BRIDGEHOUSE AND NAVIGATING BRIDGE ON ONE OF THE SHIPS. 
Our illustration shows one of the fast new cargo ships, with prefabricated bridgehouse and bridge, Already some of these ships'are at sea, their ton of approximately 10,000. They are intended 
being turned out now in British yards. The length of holds and ‘tween decks, together with their for the South African route and their speed is such that they can knock several days off the pre-war 
depths, have been specially arranged to carry military equipment, and their deck spaces are t 20 days from England to Capetown. These vessels will carry a few passengers and embody the 
for the like object. The Government policy, it is understood, is to replace shipping losses as quickly latest improvements. When wartime fittings have been replaced they will represent the last wora 


as possible and so enable British shipping to keep pace with all-comers in after-war trade competition. in comfort, having been designed with that end in view. 
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THE TROUBLES IN ATHENS: ALEXA 
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NDER’S ARRIVAL—PARTISAN PRISONERS. 
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(UPPER.) FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER IN GREECE: ENTERING AN ARMOURED CAR AT THE AERODROME, WHICH CONVEYED HIM TO ATHENS. (By Radio.) 


(BELOW.) PARTISANS FROM THE E.A.M. BUILDING IN ATHENS 


After prolonged negotiations with E.L.AS., in which the Partisans suggested that 
Monsignor Damaskinos, Archbishop of Greece, would be acceptable to them as acting 
Regent, M. Papandreou, the Premier, supported by General Scobie, the British 
C.-in-C., Greece, required as a preliminary, their unconditional surrender and laying 


TAKEN PRISONER AFTER IT WAS ENTERED BY BRITISH TROOPS. 


down of arms. E.L.A.S. rejected this and after a 24-hours lull, on December 17, 
shelling was resumed, but there were hopes of accommodation later. On Sunday 
General Plastiras, persona grata with the insurgents, appealed to them to lay down arms 
and cease “ this seditious fratricide,”” in conjunction with Germans and Bulgarians 
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OUR HEAVY SACRIFICES FOR THE GENERAL LIBERATION OF GREECE. 
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‘The very heavy sacrifices we have made for the general liberation of Greece from 
the Italians and Germans,"’ to quote Mr. Churchill's words in the House of Commons 
recently, are represented above by figures and silhouettes. Of the latter, where the 
ships are named, actual silhouettes are shown, but in the case of unnamed warships 
the silhouettes are merely symbolic. To these must be added the loss of forty-seven 
minor war vessels, the badly damaging of a further small number of such vessels, 
and the loss of some 120,000 tons of British merchant shipping. All this, down to 
the time of the German evacuation. These sacrifices began in 1941, when, in fulfilment 


of a promise to meet the German armies menacing Greece, the greater part of the 
British forces in Libya were withdrawn. Mr. Churchill brought the story further up 
to date when he informed the House that as far as can be ascertained, the total 
casualties sustained by the three fighting Services, since our landing in Greece this 
year, were, up to the end of November, under 300, with about 160 additional military 
casualties, of whom 35 are killed, to be added since that date. Eight minor naval 
vessels and thirty-two aircraft have been lost in the same period. At the time of 
writing, fighting was still in progress in Athens on a fairly heavy scale. 


Silhouettes reproduced from ‘* Jane’s Fighting Ships.” 
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THE DIFFICULT SITUATION 


IN GREECE: 


PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS. 
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THE TROUBLE IN GREECE: POLICE, BESIEGED BY 
E.L.A.S., FIRING FROM THE ROOF OF THE STATION 
UPON RIOTERS. THE CAMERA-MAN, BETWEEN TWO 
FIRES, SOUGHT REFUGE ON THE ROOF. ((By Radio.) 








BRITISH PARATROOPERS IN ACTION AT ATHENS. 
E.L.A.S. HAVE FOUGHT SAVAGELY AGAINST BRITISH 
SOLDIERS, WHO, UNDER LIEUT.-GENERAL SCOBIE, ARE 
BEING USED ONLY TO END ANARCHY. (By Radio.) 
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ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS OF GREECE, WHOM THE 
PARTISANS PROPOSED SHOULD BECOME REGENT. 
THE ARCHBISHOP HAS A VALIANT WAR RECORD. 








MR. HAROLD MACMILLAN, RESIDENT MINISTER IN THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, WHO, WITH FIELD-MARSHAL ALEXANDER, FLEW TO 
ATHENS ON DECEMBER I2 TO DEAL WITH THE SITUATION. 


GENERAL PLASTIRAS, EXILED IN FRANCE SINCE 
1933, AND RECALLED BY THE PREMIER, M. 
PAPANDREOU, AS ACCEPTABLE TO ALL PARTIES, 
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BRITISH TANKS AND TROOPS PATROLLING THE STREETS OF ATHENS DURING THE PRESENT ‘ BRITISH PARATROOPERS, SNIPED AT FROM ALL DIRECTIONS BY GUERRILLAS, 
TROUBLE. REINFORCEMENTS WERE SENT IN TO CONTEND WITH E.L.A.S. IRRECONCILABLES. WERE EXPERIENCED IN SEEKING COVER AS THEY CLEANED UP STREETS. 
ON DECEMBER 14 OVERTURES WERE MADE TO GENERAL SCOBIE FOR AN ARMISTICE. (By Radio.) OPERATIONS HAVE BEEN LARGELY IMPEDED BY INNOCENT CIVILIANS. (By Radio.) 
me : pat j 











On December 12, Mr. Harold Macmillan and Field-Marshal Alexander were despatched 
after the Parliamentary debate to deal with the situation in Athens to the best of their 
ability, to bring about a reconciliation between the Government of M. Papandreou and 
E.L.A.S., or at least an agreement to stop further partisan guerrilla warfare. They were 
to report back to the War Cabinet. On December 15 fighting still continued, but there 


was a possibility that the venerable Archbishop of Greece Damaskinos, the valiant prelate 
who offered his life to the Nazis in exchange for hostages during the German occupation, 
and who is trusted and beloved by all Parties, might accept the post of Regent or Premier, 
with the newly-returned ex-Premier, General Plastiras, as his right-hand man. 
M. Papandreou's Government decided that they could only accept unconditional surrender. 
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ONE EXAMPLE OF THE GALLANT ACTS FOR WHICH LT.-COL. 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DETAILS GIVEN TO HIM BY THE THEN C 


AN ECHO OF A CRUCIAL LIBYAN BATTLE IN WHICH LT.-COL. FOOTE DELIBERATELY EXPOSED HIMSE 


Our drawing illustrates an incident in the crucial fighting in the Knightsbridge 
zone of Libya in 1942, for which Major (Temporary Lieut.-Colonel) Henry 
Robert Bowreman Foote, D.S.O., Royal Tank Regiment, R.A.C. (Edgbaston, 
Birmingham), was recently decorated with the Victoria Cross by the King at 
Buckingham Palace. The award was for outstanding gallantry during the 
period May 27-June 15, 1942. Lieut.-Colonel Foote was subsequently captured, 
but escaped from the German prisoner-of-war camp to which he was taken, 


and was interned in Switzerland. The lapse of time between the action and 
the award of the V.C. was because full details of this officer's gallantry did 
not become known until the repatriation of officers who witnessed it, and 
the confirmation of their story by other officers in different parts of the 
world. The citation accompanying the award, after outlining examples of 
Lieut.-Colonel Foote's gallantry, stated that he ‘was always at the crucial 
point at the right moment, and that over a period of several days he gave 
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OL. R. B. FOOTE, D.S.O., HAS BEEN DECORATED WITH THE V.C. 


BY THE THEN COMMANDER OF THE 2ND ARMOURED BRIGADE, WHO WAS OPERATING IN THE AREA AT THE TIME. 





2D HIMSELF IN THE TURRET OF HIS LEADING TANK TO ENCOURAGE HIS REMAINING TANK CREWS. 


nd an example of outstanding courage and leadership which it would have been from one tank to another, under intense artillery and anti-tank fire, to 
lid difficult to surpass. His name was a by-word for bravery and leadership encourage the crews. It being vital that his Battalion should not give ground, 
nd throughout the Brigade.’’ The particular incident illustrated by our artist Lieut.-Colonel Foote placed his tank, which he had then entered, in front of 
he took place on June 13, when Lieut.-Colonel Foote had been ordered to delay the others so that he could be plainly visible in the turret as an encourage- 
of the enemy's tanks so that the Guards Brigade could be withdrawn from the ment to the other crews, in spite of the tank being badly damaged by 
ial Knightsbridge escarpment. When the first wave of our tanks had been shell-fire and all its guns rendered useless. By his magnificent example 


ve destroyed, Lieut.-Colonel Foote reorganised the remaining tanks, going on foot the corridor was kept open and the Brigade was able to march through. 
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N the First World War the exploits of 
Australian forces of the sea, land and 

air, but particularly of the land, were familiar 
to the people of these islands. The bulk of 
them fought near our homes, though far from 
their own; there was an Australian head- 
quarters in the country ; and large numbers 
of men spent their leave here. The part 
played by the Australians in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula was known not only here but all 
over the world. At a later period of the war there were 
no fewer than five Australian divisions in France, and at 
the same time two mounted divisions, both predominantly 
Australian, in Palestine. In this war Australia answered 
the call in the same way, but the menace of Japan com- 
pelled the return of the land forces to the defence of their 
own country. We afte used to seeing men of the Royal 
Australian Air Force in our midst, but we now seldom see 


THE GREAT 
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By CYRIL FALLS.’ 


was a threat to Australia. The Japanese route was the 
track from Buna, on the north coast, to Kokoda and thence 
across the Range to Port Moresby. A little Australian 
advanced guard went out to meet the enemy, and a mere 
handful reached Buna on July 21, at a moment when the 
enemy was landing 1500 men at Gona, eight miles to the 
west. There followed a long retreat, involving a trying 
series of rearguard actions. A strong force was shipped to 
Port Moresby, but that did not mean that the Australians 


WORLD WAR: 
AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC WAR. 
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organised. They pushed the enemy back 
with heavy loss to the north coast. 

The next step was to clear him out of Buna 
and Gona. American troops were now ready 
to intervene, the first being airborne to the 
area of Wanigela, where a base had been 
secured by an Australian battalion from 
Milne Bay. A fierce struggle began against 
the Japanese on the beaches, deeply dug-in and 
supplied from the sea. Gona and Buna fell 
in December, but the final resistance was not ended 
till January 23, 1943. Australians and Americans had 
destroyed a force 16,000 strong, apart from the stragglers 
who fied into the jungle. But there was no time to sit back 
and rest, for four days later the Japanese attacked Wau, 
120 miles north-west of Gona. They were held up after 
hard fighting, and from Wau began the campaign which 
was to last seven months and prepare the way for the ejec- 
tion of the enemy from the Huon Peninsula, the Markham 


an Australian soldier or sailor. 
have accomplished in the defence of Australia, and more 
recently in the counter-offensive against Japan. 


ably, however, our eyes are 
concentrated on theatres of 
the war nearer home, so that 
there is a vagueness in the 
knowledge of the _ general 
public about the work of the 
Australians in the Pacific. 
Since there has been a similar 
vagueness about the work of 
British troops in Burma, it 
cannot be said that our lack 
of understanding is due to 
any deficiency in sympathy 
for Australia and the 
Australian forces. 

A booklet, originally pub- 
lished in Australia by the 
Director-General of Public 
Relations by direction of 
General Sir Thomas Blamey, 
Commander-in-Chief, 
Australian Military Forces, 
and now reprinted over here, 
should go a long way towards 
filling the gaps in our know- 
ledge.* It is roughly on the 
lines of the various pamphlets 
recording our own campaigns 
and battles (in some of which 
we also meet the Australians), 
but rather more sober in tone, 
which is a merit in my eyes. 
I shall not try, in the limited 
space available to me, to deal 
with the campaigns of the 
A.I.F. in the Mediterranean 
and Malaya, but shall confine 
myself to the Pacific and to 
the main events in the defence 
of Australia and the counter- 
offensive now in progress. In 
passing, I may note that it 
was the original intention to 
build up an Australian force 
in France, as in the last war, 
but that this was frustrated 
by the French collapse. Three 
Australian divisions, the 6th, 
7th and gth, took part in the 
campaigns of the Middle East. 
The 6th and goth fought in 
North Africa, the 6th in Greece 


We hear of what they 
could bring anything like equal numbers to meet the ; 
Finschhaven. 












Inevit- Japanese on the trail. Again, as in Milne Bay, they were 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC WAR: NEW GUINEA, AND NOTABLY PORT MORESBY, WAS THE TERRAIN OF THE DECISIVE 
BATTLE WHICH SAVED AUSTRALIA. THE MAP INDICATES OPERATIONS OF THE AUSTRALIAN ARMY SINCE JULY- 
AUGUST 1942. THE MOST BRILLIANT OPERATION OF MANY WAS IN THE HUON GULF, LEADING TO THE CAPTURE 
OF LAE, SALAMAUA, AND FINSCHHAVEN. 

Captain Cyril Falls, in his article ‘on this page, reviews the victorious and gallant operations of the Australians in their uphill struggle 
against the vast forces of the Japanese which confronted them during the earlier operations in 1942, yet which led finally to the enemy’s 
defeat. The decisive battle was that for Port Moresby, although that for Milne Bay, where the Australians were out-weaponed, but the 
Japanese tanks were bogged, ran it close. .The versatility of {the Australian Army is fully described by our contributor. Our maps 
are reproduced from the official booklet, “‘ The Australian Army at War.” 


Valley, and the powerful bases of Salamaua, Lae and 
Step by step, the Australians pushed for- 


ward on the heels of the 
Japanese withdrawing towards 
the coast to the strong defences 
prepared round Salamaua. It 
was a very slow, affair, but the 
obstinacy of the enemy’s com- 
mand, which poured out men to 
be killed off by the Australians 
from Wau and the Americans 
on the coast before resigning 
itself to the necessity of going 
back to the defensive position, 
was really all to the advantage 
of the Allies. 

If the approach to the Huon 
Peninsula was slow, the assault 
upon the Japanese defences was 
in the true character of Blitzkrieg. 
It was the biggest and the most 
brilliant operation carried out 
by the Australians in the Pacific. 
On September 4 the 9th Division 
effected a landing on the shore 
of the Huon Gulf and advanced 
on Lae. The 7th Division, after 
a landing by American para- 
chutists with Australian para- 
troop artillery, was put down 
from the air into the Markham 
Valley at Nadzab and moved 
on Lae from the west. The 
Japanese had fallen into the 
trap set for them, and weakened 
Lae in order to _ reinforce 
Salamaua, threatened by a 
column from the direction of 
Wau. Lae fell on the 16th, but 
Salamaua had then already 
been captured by the Austra- 
lians. Then the 9th went for 
Finschhafen and carried out 
another landing, covered—as in 
the landing in the Huon Gulf— 
by American warships and air- 
craft. After fierce fighting, 
Finschhafen was secured by 
October 2, but it took a long 
time to drive the Japanese from 
the heights which dominated it. 
Finschhafen was to be the base 
from which the Americans 
began their remarkable opera- 
tions along the north coast, 





and Crete, the 7th with a 

detachment from the 6th, in Syria. 
The 8th Division was sent to Malaya, 
and only a small part of it can have 
survived the capture of Singapore by 
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the Japanese. It may be less generally 





remembered that Australians in that 





sombre period fought in Java, Dutch 
and Portuguese Timor, and New 





Britain. In most of these areas parties 
of them remained to engage in guerilla 
warfare against the Japanese invaders. 

It was in New Guinea that the 
Japanese flood reached high-water 
mark in the direction of Australia, 
and it was there that the enemy met 
his first serious reverses. It is in that 
vast island that the main land forces 
of the country have been campaigning 
ever since. The decisive battle was 
that for Port Moresby, but while the x 
Japanese were crossing the Owen 
Stanley Range to reach it they 
despatched an expedition by sea to 
lay hands upon Milne Bay, at the 
south-eastern end of New Guinea. 
Shortly before their arrival an Australian 














brigade had landed there, and only a 
few days before they made their 











beginning by a landing at Saidor, where 
the Australians made contact with 
them in February of this year. Mean- 
while, the 7th Division had cleared the 
Markham and Ramu Valleys and opened 
the way to Bogadjim. Thence the 
Australians followed the retreating 
enemy to Madang, the former capital 
of German New Guinea, which they 
reached on April 24. Finally, they 
reached Alexishafen, 320 miles as the 
crow flies from Buna. 

It was a transformed Australian 
Army which carried out these last- 
named operations. Clothing, equipment, 
arms, rations—all had changed, alt had 
been adapted to the new type of war- 
—j fare. The “ baby ” 25-pounder, of which 
something has been heard, was dropped 
in the Markham Valley. Frozen bread 
and meat were supplied to the troops 
by air in the same campaign. There is 
a ‘‘ three-meal operation ration” which 
can be eaten without preparation. 
When things become settled there are 
advanced field bakeries, refrigerators, 
farms, organised fishing, even, in some 
cases, flocks of poultry. Boots are made 
to resist the conditions of the tropics ; 
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attempt a second came in to reinforce 
it. A couple of Kittyhawk fighter 
squadrons contributed to the defence. 
The first Japanese landings took place 
on August 25, 1942. The Australians 
were out-weaponed, but the mud from 
which they suffered so much finally proved an ally, 
bogging the Japanese tanks. The end came on September 
7, when the enemy took off his beaten troops, though 
stragglers were being mopped up months afterwards. 
It was a sharp check. 

The campaign in the Owen Stanleys was, however, of 
much greater importance. The threat to Port Moresby 


PRESENTING A 





*“ The Australian Army at War: An Official Record of Service 
in Two Hemispheres, 1939-1944." (H.M. Stationery Office ; 9d.) 


THE WHOLE OF EUROPE, 


A MAP OF THE AUSTRALIAN CONTINENT ON WHICH IS SUPERIMPOSED IN BLACK ON THE SAME SCALE 
STRESSING THE ENORMOUS COMMONWEALTH COASTLINE OF 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM OF LOCAL DEFENCE AGAINST THE JAPANESE AGGRESSOR IN 1942. 


inferior to the enemy in arms and equipment, but by stub- 
born resistance at every step they gained invaluable time. 
Part of a reinforcing brigade marched out into the hills 
on August 16, men carrying loads of 60 to go lbs. in that 
terrible climb. But it was just too late to hold the Japanese 
south of Kokoda, and the withdrawals had to continue. 
They did not end till September 11. Then, with invaluable 
American air support, the Australians turned to the counter- 
offensive. They had two 25-pounder guns, man-handled 
into action. The dropping of supplies from the air had been 


socks are unshrinkable; shirts and 
trousers are made rot-proof and 
mosquito-proof ; malaria, once out of 
hand, has been controlled; sinks of 
disease have been transformed into 
healthy localities. Little information has been published 
lately about the doings of the Australians, but it may be 
assumed that they have been dealing with some of the 
areas by-passed by the Americans in their advance west- 
ward in New Guinea. It may also be taken for granted 
that they are preparing for action further afield. It is certain 
that we shall hear a great deal more of them and probable 
that this will be in the near future. The New Guinea 
bases, against which they made the first moves, will play a 
big part in the coming campaigns against Japanese power. 


12,000 MILES, 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE WESTERN FRONT: NEWS FROM GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


Pi 


A CROWDED CORNER OF THE MINE, SHOWING THE SLEEPING ARRANGEMENTS OF SOME 
THE DISUSED OF THE 1700 GERMAN REFUGEES FROM THE GESTAPO. THEY TOOK WITH THEM WHAT 


WHERE 1700 GERMANS TOOK REFUGE FROM THE GESTAPO: THE ENTRANCE TO 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS THEY COULD CARRY. 


MINE, ON VON PAPEN’S ESTATE, IN WHICH THE REFUGEES LIVED. 
Defying a Gestapo order to evacuate their homes, 1700 Germans from the Saarlautern area hid in a disused mine 
on the estate of Franz von Papen, Nazi diplomat, taking with them all the household goods they could carry. 
Gestapo members discovered where they were and threatened to entomb them, but before the threat could be put 
into execution, the refugees were discovered, and freed, by men of the Ninetieth Division, U.S. Third Army. 


ANOTHER UNIT OF GERMAN AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT TROOPS: THE RUBBER 
UNIT OF AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT TROOPS, COMPOSED OF CRACK NAZI FLAPPERS WORN BY THESE SWIMMERS MAY BE GLIMPSED ON THE FOOT OF 


GERMAN “ FROG MEN”: A 
THE MAN ON THE RIGHT. 


; SWIMMERS, RETURNING TO BASE AFTER AN ACTION. 
In our issue of October 14 we published a drawing by our War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, caps, and carrying oxygen masks. One of the claims made by Germany—not from Allied sources— 
with the British Army in Holland, showing a unit of Cerman amphibious assault troops, such as is that a few of these picked swimmers have blown up the main gate to Antwerp—the Kreuzschanz 
those above, captured near Nijmegen after an unsuccessful, but daring, attempt to blow up the Sluice—by swimming through the waters of the Scheldt and placing explosive charges to the gates. 
Nijmegen rail and road bridges spanning the Waal. These amphibious assault units are com The object of the paddle-shaped rubber flaps attached to the shoes of these men is to enable them 
of crack swimmers, wearing paddle-shaped rubber flappers, light skin-tight rubber suits, rubber skull to cut through the water with remarkable speed. 


THE PORT OF DIEPPE IS IN WORKING ORDER AGAIN: ONE OF THE SHIPS IN THE STEAMING INTO DIEPPE AS PART OF THE FIRST CONVOY: THIS PICTURE OF THE 
FIRST CONVOY TO ENTER THE PORT APPROACHING THE HARBOUR. HARBOUR REVEALS SOME OF THE DAMAGE WHICH DIEPPE HAS SUSTAINED. 

The port and harbour of Dieppe is working again, and the first convoys of Allied ships have steamed into the city from the south at noon without firing a shot, and crowds lined the streets to welcome 

in to unload their precious cargoes of supplies. It is a little over three months since Dieppe was them. Every shop was closed, for the whole town was en féte. Now, the inhabitants have turned 

captured, on September 1, by two Canadian motor-cyclists, members of the same units which suffered out again, to welcome our convoys this time, for the harbour waters have finally been cleared of 

so heavily in the raid of August 19, 1942. The troops that followed up these motor-cyclists rode wreckage and other obstructions and the port installations made serviceable once more. 
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SYSTEM. 


Drawn BY OUR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davts. 
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THE EXHAUST AND FRESH-AIR “ PERISCOPE’? WHICH ENABLES U-BOATS TO REMAIN UNDER WATER FOR LONG PERIODS. 


In a joint statement on U-boat warfare, issued by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
on December 9, reference was made for the first time to a new device which enabled enemy 
submarines to remain submerged for long periods and to penetrate into areas denied them 
for three years; and on December 14, Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, added a warning that U-boats might still make heavy attacks. The new 
device, necessitated by our ceaseless anti-U-boat campaign, which has made it almost 
suicidal for a German submarine to surface either by day or night, is known in Germany 
as the Schnorkel Spirall, and in the Royal Navy by the terse sobriquet of the * Snort." 
Its purpose is the essential taking-in of fresh air, (1) to replace that which becomes foul 


| 





in a submarine after a period of immersion; (2) to replenish the compressed air used for 
blowing the ballast tanks ; and (3) to recharge the batteries which drive the electric motors 
used for under-water cruising. The ‘ Snort,"’ which might be described as a Diesel 
* periscope,”’ consists of a streamlined tube which, when raised from its deck stowage 
recess, is nearly as.high as the periscope proper, and which contains pipes for drawing in 
fresh air and carrying away the exhaust of the Diesel surface motors working with the 
U-boat submerged. On the appearance of an enemy, the “ Snort "' can be lowered, the 
Diesels stopped, and the electric motors used to put the U-boat into a dive. The Germans 
claim that the new device enables a submarine to stay under water for 20-30 days. 
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TITO’S PARTISANS, WITH BRITISH GUNNERS AND R.A.F., SCORE IN YUGOSLAVIA. 

















TITO’S PARTISANS, WITH BRITISH AID, ARE DRIVING THE GERMANS OUT OF YUGOSLAVIA : 
SNIPERS AMONG BARREN ROCKS OVERLOOKING THE NIKSIT ROAD. 
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ON NOVEMBER 21, YUGOSLAV PARTISANS, AFTER CONTINUOUS SHELLING BY BRITISH 
GUNNERS AND R.A.F. *PLANES, AS ABOVE, CAPTURED THE ENEMY-HELD TOWN OF RISAN. 
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BEFORE RISAN. GERMAN PRISONERS AT LEDENICE GUARDED BY PARTISANS. 


ARTILLERY HEAVILY SHELLED THE ENEMY FORTS AT LEDENICE, WHICH FELL 
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IN THE BATTERED BARRACKS AT LEDENICE YUGOSLAV PARTISANS EXAMINED BOOTY— 
MACHINE-GUNS AND SMALL ARMS-——-SURRENDERED BY THE GERMANS. 
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YN THE CROATIAN MOUNTAINS SEVERE FIGHTING LED TO THE CAPTURE OF LEDENICE 


AND THEN OF RISAN: BRITISH GUNNERS IN ACTION WITH THEIR 25-POUNDER. 
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105-MM. GUNS, ONE KNOCKED OUT BY BRITISH GUNNERY, 
BRITISH GUNNERS EXAMINING THE DAMAGED GUN. 


AT LEDENICE WERE TWO 
THE OTHER TAKEN INTACT: 
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These pictures are concerned with the advance of Marshal Tito's Partisans in Croatia, 
south of Fiume, in which they are actively supported by British gunners and the 
R.A.F., all being in fraternal accord. The two towns of Ledenice and Risar lie 
in the rocky, mountainous country, near the Adriatic. Risan fell on December 3, 
and Ledenice a few days earlier. At the latter town the German garrison was 
holding out in one building into which British guns poured shell after shell, and 


then two enemy soldiers rushed from the building to surrender. Immediately the 
Partisans swept in. and proceeded to disarm the rest of the garrison. In charac- 
teristic German fashion the commander declared it an outrage as all he intended 
was a truce to evacuate his wounded. He demanded that his men's arms should 
be returned to continue his defence. The British commander, Major Furner, refused 


and the 200 men forming the garrison remained prisoners. 
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ALLIED PARTISANS IN ITALY: SCENES TAKEN BEHIND THE ENEMY LINES. 
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ITALIAN PARTISANS IN FLORENCE AND OTHER CITIES OF TUSCANY HAVE CONSIDERABLY AIDED THE ALLIES 
IN GUERRILLA FIGHTING: ABOVE, A PARTISAN PATROL SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE SKY. 
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NOT THE LEAST OF THEIR SERVICES HAS BEEN SABOTAGING OF GERMAN A GROUP OF ITALIAN PARTISANS ON PARADE IN A TUSCAN TOWN. SOME WEAR UNIFORM { 
£ COMMUNICATIONS: LAYING A CHARGE AGAINST AN ELECTRIC PYLON. OF VARIOUS CHARACTER, OTHERS ARE IN CIVILIAN CLOTHES, BUT ALL MEAN BUSINESS. } 
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IN THE’ FRONT RANK ARE PARTISAN GUNNERS WITH SPANDAU MACHINE-GUNS y, A CLOSE-UP OF A FEW PARTISANS, SHOWING THE YOUTH AND LITHENESS OF 

CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS. BEYOND, AN OFFICER IS ADDRESSING HIS UNIT. P THESE VOLUNTEERS, WHO, OPERATING BEHIND THE LINES, ARE IN HOURLY PERIL. 
The quality of Italian patriotic resistance groups has greatly advanced since the than once by Field-Marshal Alexander, have rendered great assistance by carrying out 
Allies entered Tuscany. The patriots were entrusted with the task of taking over ‘large-scale sabotage and guerrilla warfare. They have been extremely useful also in 
the administration of Florence since the Germans evacuated it as an open city— pointing out to the Allied forces where German mines are laid. Many of the patriot 
although they committed characteristic demolishments. In Leghorn (Livorno), Arezzo, bands were formed long ago, during the Fascist régime, to keep alive Italy's true 
Ancona, and, reports say, Ravenna, partisans took up arms against the enemy to prevent traditions. These pictures were taken by an official photographer, who penetrated 


him from wanton destruction. The partisans, who have been appealed to more into enemy territory behind the German lines for the purpose. 
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GREATER LONDON PLAN TO TRANSFER 1,000,000 


PEOPLE, 
A NUMBER OF NEW TOWNS, AND TO CREATE FOUR RINGS 


TO ESTABLISH 
: PROFESSOR ABERCROMBIE 
WITH ONE OF HIS EXPLANATORY MAPS. 

The plan for Greater London, the-main features of which are the decentralisation of more than 
1,000,000 people, the establishment of a number of new satellite towns, and the creation of 
four rings—urban, 


suburban, green belt, and country—is the work of Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie over the last 2} years. 
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LONDON 


NEWS 


23, 1944 


PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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DR. DOUGLAS ALLAN. 
The new Director of the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh, is 
Dr. Douglas Allan, Director of the 
City of Liverpool Public Museums 
and President of the Museums 
Association. He served as geo- 
logist on three Scottish Expeditions 
to Spitzbergen, 1919-21, and was 
survey Lecturer in Geology, British 
Museum, from 1929-30. He has 


published important articles. 


CAPTAIN JOHN NIEL RANDLE, V.C. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 


a a A i 


AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL SIR SHOLTO DOUGLAS 

AND GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER. 

Eisenhower recently flew to this country especially to 

decorate Air Chief-Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas with the Legion of 
Merit, 


Degree of Chief Commander, “for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding services.” 


contributed in large measure to success in the Middle East. B 


on May 6, 
(RIGHT) 


General 


H 


ee 


MARSHAL SIR HAROLD 


RECENTLY 
TROUBLES IN ATHENS, 


ALEXANDER, IN GREECE IN CONNECTION WITH 
SEEN AT THE DINNER GIVEN NEAR FLORENCE TO CELEBRATE 
FIFTH ARMY VICTORIES IN THE GOTHIC LINE. 

A dinner to celebrate Fifth Army victories in the Gothic Line was given by South African and British 
troops of the 6th South African Armoured Division to the American forces wi 


ho fought on their 
right flank in the battles, and the U.S. Ist Armoured Div 


| 


in December 1944, 


r for courage 
unsurpassed and complete self-sacrifice at Kohim and 


in Assam 


1944, Lieyt. (temporary Captain) Randle, the Roys 


Norfolk Regiment, charged a Japanese machine-gun post single- 
handed with rifle and bayonet. = ee 


Although mortally wounded by 
numerous bursts of machine-gun fire, 


he reached 


j the post and 
silenced the gun with a grenade thrown through the bunker slit. 
He then flung his body across the slit so that the aperture should 
I be completely sealed. The announcement of the award of the 

These services { V.C. to Captain Randle came too late for his portrait to be 7 
included in our page of V.C.s published elsewhere in 


this number i 


ate or 


LIEUT.-COLONEL 
OF THE ROYAL ARMY 


INVESTITURE. THE 


ROBERT JEPHSON JONES 
ORDNANCE 
AWARD, 


LT.-COL. HENRY FOOTE, V.C. 
Awarded the V.C. in May 1944 
for outstanding gallantry in the 
Knightsbridge area, Libya, between 
May 27 and June 15, 1942, Lieut.- 
Colonel Foote, Royal Tank Regi- 
ment, has recently received his 
decoration from the King, together 
with his previously-won D.S.0O. A 
drawing and details of the action 
which earned him this award 

are on pages 714 715. 
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H.R.H. 


Princess Alexandra 


Helen 
daughter of T.R.H. 
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PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, WHO 
OLD ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Elizabeth 
the Duchess of Kent and the late Duke of 
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MARSHAL TOLBUKHIN. 
The above is a new portrait of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Third 
Ukrainian Army Group, Marshal 
Tolbukhin, whose sensatioral 
advance across the Danube in 
Southern Hungary has resulted in 
the outflanking of Budapest. 
Whilst constituting an imminent 
threat to the Hungarian capital 
itself, the movement is an addi- 

tional threat to Austria. 


EIGHT YEARS 


Olga Cristabel, the only 


Kent, will be eight years old on December 25. Princess Alexandra, 
in this new portrait, is seen in the dress she wore as bridesmaid 


at the recent wedding of Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. 


_ 


(LEFT) AND 
CORPS, RECEIVED 
IN BOTH 


THE 
CASES, 


MAJOR WILLIAM EASTMAN, 
GEORGE 
WAS MADE SOME TIME 


H. P. Phillips 


BOTH 
CROSS AT A RECENT 
AGO. 


Both the recipients of the George Cross pictured above are of the Royal Ordnance Corps, and each 
received his decoration.“ for most conspicuous gallantry in carrying out very hazardous work”; the 


details of their actions are not 
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LONDON’S REHOUSING PLANNING SCHEME 
ENDANGERS QUEEN ANNE’S HAMPSTEAD. 
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AN OLD PRINT OF HAMP- 

: 4 STEAD HEATH IN QUEEN 

WHEN HAMPSTEAD WAS A SPA: THE LONG ROOM, WELL WALK, A CENTRE OF GAIETY ANNE'S TIME, SHOWING THE 
IN QUEEN ANNE'S REIGN, TO BE DEMOLISHED FOR WORKING-CLASS FLATS. ASSEMBLY AND PUMP ROOMS. _. 


58. 
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—sacaematateeratat etaaeteenataetetaaand acacia saeeinecemeeneaeeats aac mmmemaes memes * ' A NOBLE QUEEN ANNE MANSION AND GATES, BURGH 
| HOUSE, IN THE AREA ON WHICH THE HAMPSTEAD 


ONCE THE ASSEMBLY, ROOMS OF THE SPA, ASSOCIATED WITH FAMOUS PERSONS, NOW NOS. 7 AND 9, WELL WALK, 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSES TO BE DESTROYED. 


COUNCIL PROPOSE TO ERECT WORKING-CLASS FLATS 
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NOW ‘A FOUNTAIN, ONCE FAMED FOR ITS CHALYBEATE WATERS, IN WELL WALK, 


7 LESTED LODGE, A GEORGIAN HOUSE, ORIGINALLY A PART OF THE OLD ASSEMBLY ROOMS, , 
HAMPSTEAD, ALL THE GAY WORLD FOREGATHERED HERE IN QUEEN ANNES REIGN. 


IS ONE OF MANY OLD HOUSES SCHEDULED TO BE PULLED DOWN. 


Arte ps CR i meet 
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Before Queen Anne ascended the throne, the inhabitants of ancient Hampstead Village there, also the great Constable, and many eminent men. To-day the site of the Well is 
used to drink the waters of a chalybeate stream which oozed from the green hillside into preserved in a fountain. The Pump Room was demolished in 1880, but to-day the old 
a self-formed pool. The fame of the waters spread, and in 1700, up the hill from London Assembly Rooms yet exist, partly occupied by Prof. Hale Bellot, of London University, 
town rolled the equipages of the rich and others, some to drink the waters, claimed to vie and although the Long Room (now Weatherall House) was damaged by an enemy bomb, 
with Buxton’s, others for fun and frolic. Assembly: Rooms for dancing and concerts, a it might be restored. Our pictures give some idea of five acres covered by these buildings, 
Long Room for gambling, and cards, and a Pump Room were opened in Well Walk in 1701. including Burgh House, a fine Queen Anne survival, and Lested Lodge, described as 
By 1713 the tide of fashion turned. Too many intrigues were plotted under the leafy ** unique in the eighteenth-century French style," all of which are to be demolished under 
trees of Well Walk, too much scandal and cheating at cards and too many foot-pads compulsory powers, save Burgh House, if the local council can obtain authority from the 
dimmed the charm of the Spa. But in 1734 it regained a certain popularity when such Ministry of Health. Working-class flats are to be erected in the area, although many 
visitors as Pope, Dr. Johnson, Dean Swift, Fanny Burney and Mrs. Thrale patronised it. other better sites are available. It is sad, indeed, if this should be performed, for historic 
Leigh Hunt and Charles Lamb loitered under the noble elms of Well Walk, Keats lived sites like those of Well Walk once destroyed are lost to us for ever. 
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THE TRAIL OF WAR DESTRUCTION IN NORMANDY: FAMOUS CHURCHES RUINED. 
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PONT-L’EVEQUE : 
OF ST. MICHEL IS ENTIRELY BURNT OUT. 


THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CHURCH 
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ST. LO: THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE 
FROM THE FOURTEENTH-SIXTEENTH 
COMPLETELY RUINED. 
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DAME, DATING 
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ROUEN: THE GOTHIC CHURCH OF ST. VINCENT (SIXTEENTH 


HISTORIC BUILDING, FAMED FOR ITS 
GLORIOUS GLASS, NOW COMPLETELY RUINED. 











& ROUEN: THE CHURCH OF ST. OUEN, 
: 

# MOST BEAUTIFUL OF GOTHIC EDIFICES, 
ITS FLAMBOYANT TRANSEPTS, BADLY 


on — 


ONE OF THE 
NOTED FOR 
DAMAGED, 
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FALAISE : THE CHURCH OF LA TRINITE (THIRTEENTH CENTURY), 
WITH ITS REMARKABLE RENAISSANCE PORCH, 


NOW BADLY 
DAMAGED. 
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TOURS: THE TWELFTH-CENTURY CATHEDRAL OF 
ST. GATIEN, FAMED FOR ITS WESTERN FAQADE, IS 
PARTLY DEMOLISHED. 
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FALAISE: THE FAMOUS NORMAN-GOTHIC CHURCH OF 


ST. GERVAIS (FOURTEENTH-FIFTEENTH CENTURIES) NOW 
LIES A COMPLETE RUIN. 
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a : ST. PIERRE (THIRTEENTH-SIXTEENTH CENTURIES), 


f ANOTHER FAMOUS AND BEAUTIFUL GOTHI 
UTTERLY DESTROYED. 
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CAEN : 
C CHURCH, ST. JEAN, 





In past wars precious edifices, like cathedrals, churches, and other historic buildings, were 
rarely damaged or destroyed by rival armies. 


of the Germans, whether in Normandy or elsewhere, many sacred monuments of the 


THE FOURTEENTH-FIFTEENTH-CENTURY CHURCH OF 
WITH ITS ELEGANT BUT UNCOMPLETED 
WAS DESTROYED. 


TOWERS, 





ROUEN : THE EXQUISITE GOTHIC CHURCH OF 
ST. MACLOU, WITH ITS FOURTEEN CHAPELS, DAMAGED ; 
IT WAS BEGUN AFTER 1437, CONSECRATED IN I52I 





In the present war, owing to the tactics 


past have heen ruthlessly sacrificed to enemy aims. 


settled the fate of kingdoms, but in this war the enemy has wantonly used historic 
monuments as defensive sites. 


It 


oe 
4 
In past wars big battles in the open 


is only when a collection of priceless and historic sites 
(Continued opposite. 
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>. THE TRAIL OF WAR IN NORMANDY: HISTORIC MONUMENTS DESTROYED. 
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<2 ROUEN: THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE, LATE GOTHIC (FIFTEENTH-SIXTEENTH-CENTURIES), si PONT-L’EVEQUE, A QUAINT OLD TOWN, NOTED FOR ITS CHEESES, WAS RAZED = 
3 WAS DESTROYED. THE PICTURE SHOWS ITS RICHLY ORNAMENTED FACADE. TO THE GROUND: THE AUBERGE DE L'AIGLE D’OR, ONE QF MANY ANCIENT HOUSES. f 
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LISIEUX : NOW LARGELY DESTROYED. THE RUE AUX * ROUEN: THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY, HOTEL DU BOURGTHE- A, 
7 FEVES, SHOWING THE MANOIR DE LA SALAMANDRE Ce ee ee eee cen ee ee ee ROULDE, WITH RELIEFS ILLUSTRATING THE “FIELD OF © 
4 AND cme pl rst CENTURY fear CHARTERED: GF TEES EETORES CHEN THE CORMANE % THE cLoTH OF GOLD” (1520), WAS BADLY DAMAGED } 
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aE. . WAS LEVELLED TO THE GROUND. ANCIENT NORMAN TOWNS-——NOW LARGELY DESTROYED } MOST IMPORTANT MONUMENTS SUFFERED SEVERELY. 
Continued.) 
n have to be written off as ruins that we can appreciate to any extent the vast damage irreplaceable, but perhaps Tours Cathedral, badly damaged, deserves a passing word. 
ic committed through the Hun. Our pictures concern only Normandy, and here only a Here St. Gatien introduced Christianity to Touraine. Another is the beautiful Gothic church 
es comparatively few famous sites lost to the world for ever. All are historical and of St. Quen in Rouen, which has been described as ** the most perfect building out of Greece.'’ 
e. 
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NEW PROBLEMS OF METEORITIC BOMBS. 


HEN a gigantic meteorite roared from the skies to plunge into a Siberian marsh 

at Tunguska, north of Lake Boukal, on June 30, 1908, it gave the Earth a rap 

felt on seismographs hundreds of miles away; but the fall has added little to the know- 

ledge of the birthplace of such bolts from the skies. The place is one of the loneliest 

on the globe and the shock hurt nobody, though if the projectile had arrived on earth 

4 hours and 47 minutes later, it would have scored a direct hit on Leningrad, to which 

the turning of the earth would have brought it. When some time afterwards outsiders 

arrived at the sppt, they found all the trees within a radius of 60 miles blown flat and 

arranged radially from the centre of impact, and for part of this distance charred by 
the heat signalised by a column of fire seen some 300 miles away. 

No fragments of the bomb have since been found. Nothing is known of its size 
or weight: such information as has been gathered about it appeared in a Russian 
summary, and it now has sunk without trace. It may have been a metallic bomb, 
a siderite, or a siderolite, metallic nickel iron and stony matter together, or an erolite, 
chiefly stony. The sacred stone of Mecca built into the north-east corner of the Kaaba 
was a meteorite of one of these kinds, and dates from the seventh century; and the 
oldest sky stone still preserved was seen to fall and was hung in the parish church of 
Ensisheim, in Elsass, November 1492. Not till the 
close of the eighteenth century was attention called by 
Chladni to the Krasnojark ivon which had fallen in 
Siberia. A fragment of it is preserved at the Natural 
History Museum. 

Since then the metallic meteorites have come into a 
resounding popularity. The Cranbourne’ iron, from 
Melbourne, weighing 34 tons, and before the war encased 
in the Museum’s pavilion, is a pygmy compared with the 
36-ton mass transported from Melville Bay, Greenland, 
to New York by Lieut. Peary, and now preserved there ; 
or the Mexican 50-ton meteorite, the property of the 
Mexican Government, and lying where it fell at El 
Ranchito, near Baeubireto. These again cannot compare 
with the monster that in a past era made the crater at 
Canyon Diablo, possibly a 1000-ton block-buster. it may 
be noted that the metallic meteorites which have actually 
been seen to fall, or have been found shortly after they 
had made themselves heard, number only nine. 

The nickel-iron meteorites which figure so pro- 
minently in museum collections are fragments collected 
from all over the world, and offer many yet undetermined 
problems concerning their constitution and the effect of 
the Earth’s atmosphere in modifying their 
appearance. In the museum this is more or 
less revealed when their surfaces are cut, 
polished, and etched with acid. They were, 
to begin with, melts of iron and nickel, and 
the perceptible differences in the alloy are not 
due only to their earliest state, but to those 
conferred on them by the temperature and 
the rate of their cooling as they descended 
from outer space through the Earth’s atmos- 
phere. One thing they have in common. 
However rugged their outline, the mass inside 
is a single crystal—that is to say, it is arranged 
in one regular order. If the proportion of the 
nickel in the alloy is 6 percent. or more, the 
crystal is of an eight-sided pattern, and if less 
than 6 per cent. the less common six-sided 
crystal is apparent. 

The newer problems are not concerned, 
however, with the nickel-iron meteorites, but 
with the stony meteorites, the «rolites, and 
Lord Rayleigh, in a lately published review, states that though 
in museum collections the metallic specimens greatly outnumber 
the stony ones,:yet it is the stony ones which fall in far greater 
profusion on the Earth’s surface. A notable one is the Crumlin 
wrolite which fell in County Antrim in 1902. It weighs about 
7 lb. A more revealing fall is the shower of stony meteorites 
which descended at Tenham, Queensland, Australia, about the 
middle of the last century, and for the strange story of which we 
are indebted to Dr. L. J. Spencer, formerly Keeper of Mineralogy 
at the British Museum of Natural History, where a number of 
these stones, weighing 107 lb., are now preserved. The largest 
weighs 11} Ib., and they appear to be the product of a mass of 
friable stony material broken up as it fell. The Tenham stony 
meteorites are not directly associated with a display of ‘‘ shooting 
stars,” like the November Leonids, or the August Perseids, which 
travel in the track of comets; but there are other known falls 
of meteoric stones, some in great numbers, and 1400 of them for 
the entire world. These are the material for the new problems 
now being considered, in order to solve the problems of their 
birthplace and their composition. 

A particular aspect of the problem arises from a consideration 
of what are called the Tektites. Granite and quartz are absent 
from the stony meteorites, but some years ago Dr. L. J. Spencer 
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THE CRUMLIN STONY METEORITE, WHICH FELL aT into the realm of the children with ‘‘ THz WiNp on THE Moon ” 


ments of pure silica glass. He suggested that a large meteorite 
had exploded there to scatter them, and this explanation, though 
not escaping criticism or reconsideration by himself, cannot be 
set aside. But other varieties of silica glass of a probable meteoric 
origin have been found in the Philippines, in Indo-China, and elsewhere ; and it is these 
which are now being intensively studied. 

They are not, like the Libyan specimens, unadulterated silica glass, and are classed 
as Billetonites, from the first of them discovered in Billeton Island, north-east of Luzon, 
in the Philippines ; or Indo-Chinites, where the most gigantic of them was found, including 
the famous specimen of Lower Lado, which may originally have weighed 250 lb., and of 
which thousands of fragments have been gathered; or Rizalites from Java. How and 
why came all these fragments to be deposited ? 

One view is that the great seasonal meteoric showers that visit the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere, and are mostly wholly consumed by the heat of friction with it, contain, besides 
their light metallic elements, an amount of finely divided silica mostly deposited as 
dust, but that the Earth has occasionally passed through abnormally thick clouds of such 
matter. It may have been through the tails of comets, and these afforded enough silica to 
form sizable globules of liquid glass. 

Secondly, there is Dr. Spencer’s theory that a sky-rocket bomb fell with sufficient 
weight and power to scatter silica about the crater which it made, as at the Canyon 
Diablo crater of Arizona. Lastly, there is the view propounded by Professor Carl 
Rufus, of Michigan, that the tektites foynd on Earth represent only a small portion of 
the vast swarm of tiny satellites revolving about the Earth within a prescribed limit, 
and particularly those having a revolutional period nearly the same as the Earth’s 
rotation. Such swarms have remained above the Pacific basin, gradually falling behind 
and tending to come down to the Earth at widely separated geologic periods in the 
Earth's history. E. S. Grew. 








THE CAPE YORK METEORITE, WEIGHING 36} TONS, THE SECOND 
LARGEST OF THE METALLIC BOMBS. IT WAS BROUGHT FROM 
GREENLAND TO NEW YORK BY LIEUT. PEARY. 





QUEENSLAND, IN THE MIDDLE OF THE LAST CENTURY, AND OF WHICH THESE ARE 


PRESERVED AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 





: CRUMLIN, COUNTY ANTRIM, 

found distributed on the sandy Libyan desert a number of frag- BER 1902. IT WEIGHS - ABOUT SEVEN POUNDS. 

(Photographs reproduced by permission of The British Museum 
of Natural History.) 
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PICTURES AND STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 


REAT though the paper shortage still remains, it is good to know that authors 
and publishers alike have determined that, so far as lies in their power, the 
children shall have a supply of books this Christmas. Quantity, obviously, is not to 
be measured by pre-war standards, but there seems little lacking in quality. For the 
very little ones I give pride of place to ** BARBARA Lams,” by Cam (John Lane; 5s.), 
a book of perfectly delightful illustrations in full colour. It tells the story of a lamb 
that could sing.’ If Cam continues as she has begun, she will rapidly become a universal 
favourite in the nursery. 

Excellent in its illustrations and in its inception is ‘‘ BaLBus,” by Oliver Hill and Hans 
Tisdall (Pleiades Books; 7s. 6d.). It is a picture-book ot building, which opens with the 
snail, which “ carries his house on his back and that solves his problem,” and passes via 
wigwams, the Parthenon, Caernarvon Castle, the Temple of Angkor Vat to New York 
skyscrapers and the new City Hall at Steckholm. I cannot quite decide the age of the 
child for whom it is intended. The pictures would attract the under ten’s, but the 
letterpress is more advanced. 

Fantasy, like humour, is something which has to be handled carefully, especially 
when intended for’ children. “IN THE LAND oF THE TuINSIES,”’ by Dorothy Ann 
Lovell, with rather poster-like pictures by Nicolas Bentley 
(Faber ; 6s.), tells of a little girl who slipped through the 
crack at the foot of an Underground escalator and found 
herself in a land where everything and everybody was flat. 
Presumably it all came about because Jill, the heroine, 
was absorbed in her reflection in a distorting mirror. Her 
adventure cannot be compared with that of the immortal 
Alice, but the book will appeal to many. It was very 
naughty of Mr. Bentley, however, to give the bus-driver 
in the last picture a badge inscribed “‘ B F No. 1.” 

There is no surer draw for the average child than a 
treasure hunt, especially when accompanied by a map. So 
‘* DANGEROUS TREASURE,” by Norman Dale (John Lane ; 
6s.), has everything in its favour from the very beginning. 
Two London boys evacuated to the country learn from a 
strange old man that there is treasure buried in or near 
a ruined priory. Others are on the scent, too, and the 
fun grows fast and furious as the lads, assisted by their 
dog, Buffalo, and Veronica, the Squire’s daughter, get to 
= work. 

Boys and girls alike will enjoy the story of “ Stormy,” 
by Dorothy Childs Hogner (Hutchinson ; 6s.). For Stormy, 
we are told, was the first horse to be born on the 
North American Continent, where his parents 
—a white Arab mare and a black stallion 
trained to carry a knight into battle—had been 
abandoned by their Spanish masters. Drought, 
prairie fire, mountain lions, Indians and 
buffaloes are among the enemies this first 
American mustang meets and fights before he 
finally becomes the leader of a band of wild 
horses. 

A pony plays quite an important part in 
the spy story, “ PArRAcnuTE SILK,” by Shirley 
Faulkner-Horne (Witherby ; 8s. 6d.). This is 
but natural, for the author is already well 
known for her books on ponies and riding. 
Here the finding of a piece of parachute silk 
leads to clues which in due course bring to 
book a traitor and aspy. But it is not all 
spy-hunting. There are pony rallies and 
gymkhanas described by an expert. It isa 
book which can scarcely fail to appeal to 
youngsters between the ages of, say, twelve 
and sixteen, and the pencil drawings of horses by Peter Biegel 
are an added attraction. 

Wild animals come only second to ponies and dogs in the 
estimation of many. One of the best writers to introduce such 
to children is undoubtedly Phyllis Kelway, and when she takes 
such fascinating subjects as baby squirrels and a baby otter, 
as she does in “ THe SQuirreL Book” and ‘“ THe OTTER 
Boox ” (Collins; 4s. and 5s. respectively), there is no resisting 
the charm she conveys by pen and camera. It is necessary to 
mention both these instruments, for Miss Kelway’s photographs 
are outstanding. These two books are as delightful as they 
are authoritative. The account of how the author came to 
acquire Juggles, the otter cub, is something that all, both young 
and old, can enjoy, as is the last chapter in which she tells how 
she feared she had lost her to the Hunt. Both books are a wee 
bit grown-up, perhaps, but for all that I would place them in 
the hands of any boy or girl in their teens—despite the fact 
that, excepting the Jungle Books, I dislike human speech being 
put into the mouths of wild creatures. 

Eric Linklater has written novels, biography, verse, plays, 
autobiography, and War Office publications. Now he ventures 


(Macmillan ; ros. 6d.). It is somewhat in the Doctor Doolittle 
vein, with all sorts of queer characters to delight and amaze ; 
such as Dinah and Dorinda, who become kangaroos; Miss 
Serendip, the Governess; Lady Lil,. the mournful Ostrich ; 
Mr. Parker, the Giraffe; Mrs. Grimble, who can brew a magic 
draught; and that abominable tyrant, Count Hulagu Bloot. 

“Tue INTELLIGENCE CorPs AND ANNA,” by M. Frow (Hutchinson; 6s.), is some- 
thing of a blend of “ Dangerous Treasure” and “ Parachute Silk.” Full of thrills 
that will hold any youngster to the end. ‘“ GENTLEMEN OF Sussex,” by Eric Leyland 
(Hutchinson ; 6s.), is no less exciting, with a character who is a compound of Robin 
Hood, Dick Turpin and the Scarlet Pimpernel. 

There are not many sea yarns this year. So ‘“‘ BRASSBOUNDERS OF THE ‘ ROSEMOUNT, 
by Shalimar (Oxford University Press: 5s.), is doubly welcome with its account of life 
at sea in sailing-ship days and a band of young apprentices who wage war not only 
against the elements afloat, but against land-sharks ashore. Herbert Strang has long 
been a name to conjure with among schoolboys. Consequently, the appearance of 
~ Humpurey Botp ” and “ Serrers AND Scouts ” (Oxford University Press; 5s. each) 
is most fortuitous at this season. It is not everybody who knows that Herbert Strang 
is a dual personality—G. Herbert Ely and C. J. L’Estrange. This is now revealed in the 
volumes before us. That their collaboration should have been carried on so successfully 
since 1903 is truly amazing. May it long continue for the edification and amusement of 
the rising generation. ‘“ Humphrey Bold” is a grand historical romance and “ Settlers 
and Scouts" tells of life and adventure in British East Africa. 

Most topical, as its title indicates, is “* FEUD IN THE Factory,” by Lorna Lewis 
(Oxford University Press; 6s. 6d.). It is the story of Rosie and Joan, who get hold 
of a small furnished cottage in the country with a munition factory near by. Rosie 
goes to work in the factory while Joan keeps house. Miss Lewis has worked in a factory 
herself, and the atmosphere is consequently convincing. This is essentially a book 
for the older girls with its jealousies and love scenes. : W. R. CaLvertT. 
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ROCKHOUSE & CO. LTD. 


VICTORIA WORKS - WEST BROMWICH 
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\ The BROCKHOUSE Organization is composed of a number of 
Companies—some old and some new-—mainly engaged in light 
engineering and dealing largely with the Motor Trade. 

While they are all administered from Victoria Works, West 
Bromwich, each Company is responsible for its own commercial 
arrangements under an elastic sales system which allows for z 
interchange of enquiries where there is danger of overloading. 
Educational, Technical and Market Research facilities are also 
interchangeable and co-operative—in fact, the BROCKHOUSE 
Organization may be described as a Chain of Companies capable - 
of giving powerful mutual support within its wide range of the war is over. 
production. 
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*Incidentally, Brockhouse Castings Lid. CAST 
steel chains at their Wednesfield (Staffs) Works: if a * 
you would like to know how—write and ask them. i 


The ‘YOU CAN’T BEAT 


BROCKHOUSE l A BELLING’ 


Organization * 
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Drop Forgings General and Precision. Vitreous Enamelling 
Trailers and egenees Engi 4 i 
Cold Rolled Steet Sections Railway Ironw Automatic Stokers 


Windscreens Hot Rolled Steel Angles Forced Draught Furnaces 
Laminated Springs Grey Iron Castings Vulcanizers | BELLING & COMPANY LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 
ora J ang Service _ ae aa Gareee plomens 
be stroke ‘’ Gravity Fe mall Too! vani Black . 
Boilers Sheet Metal Products Plain and Corrugated Established over 30 years. 
Steel Castings Hollow-Ware Sheets 
Municipal Vehicles 
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shipowners gathered 250 years ago. ‘A.I. at 
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RECIPE FOR A BATHROOM BEAKER :— 


| “Take some moulding powder (Beetle resinplus finely ground paper 
plus pigment plus secret ingredients), place in a steel mould, 
apply hydraulic pressure, and cook with steam until ready.” 





4 Wuen the moulding powder is heated through, the resin 


becomes liquid and flows into every part of the mould. It then “ cures” 





































Spotting the movements of enemy ships. Mapping the invasion or sets — and stays set. The plastic resin in the powder has bound all 
beaches. Plotting German gun sites and countering the flying bomb. the other ingredients together into a hard, permanent, indissoluble 
These are just a few of the grand jobs done by Ilford Film. whole. Here you have a perfectly simple principle which can be 
When peace comes, Ilford phot hi i ‘ — “ 4 s 
P photographic materials, better than ever applied to binding many kinds of materials into many kinds of 
before, will come back into general use. i ; : : 
\finished products — for instance bristles into brushes, paper sheets 
|. 
| LFO Q D . into weatherproof cardboard or even layers Ona > 
makers of films of wood into the famous Mosquito aircraft. B “f E C; 
LIMITED WYcrour) 
BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL STREET - LONDON W.1 
a 





To-day Dhe gen front - 
on 


British Railways are on Active Service, 


proud to be playing their part in the 7 ¢ | latic ; 
ton 


liberation of Europe and the Far East Stoney is ernentbe needed 46 Gukeisinsnd 
extend work among men and women of 
the forces. Please send your gift to-day to : 


To-morrow See corso 
ae 101, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


British Railways will be on Public site 
























Service again, striving to give you 























better and even more efficient travel- /KERFOOTS 
ling conditions than ever before feeds F My 0 GC ANS 
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WAYS synthetic local anaesthetics, ete., and the 
spirit which animated him inspires bis 
descendants to-day. 


GWR - LMS - LNER * SR THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Led 
THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
OF THREE GENERATIONS 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Thank qoodness 
lalways bought 





When Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that | 6 Vivyella’ SERVICE. SHTRTS 
. j \ vy ‘ \ ' 


many have special need of it 


In emergency rations issued to soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Horlicks is 





an essential item. It was specially chosen for this purpose because it is COOL WHEN IT’S HOT—WARM WHEN IT’S NOT 
exceptionally nourishing and suscaining. The makers of Horlicks are 
proud that 3 has helped to ey innumerable lives. ; ; Comfortably soft to the skin, ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts have been on 
f enna peter nd gem aa vag required for hospitals, vitel war active service for half-a-century, and are still right for any battlefront, 
actories, and the mines. This is why there are only limited quantities of any climate. Made in regulation khaki, Air Force blue and white, 
Horlicks in the shops. So, when Horlicks is scarce, don’t forget that many : : . c 7 : “eee 

? ‘ : shee ige eine 7 they can only be supplied to members of the Fighting Forces. 
have special need of it. And make Horlicks by mixing it with water only. 
The milk is already in it. A.17b 

HORLICKS _ See ee ee pees = — — 








No superlative could convev 
the truly delightful quality 
of VAMOUR. Skilful blend- 
ing of the choice imported § 
wines and selected herbs of & 
which it is composed make 
VAMOUR the vermouth for 
the discriminating. 

Regrettably not in full supply 
at present, but contact your 
Wine Merchant—you may be 
fortunate. 

Remember, every occasion wit! 
VAMOUR is a special one. 
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FERRANTE. 


PIONEERS IN RADIANT ELECTRIC FIRES 


of Electrical Development 


tHe Seae VERMOUTH 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
40, PICCADILLY, LONDON, Wt, 


and in most other aspects 





Semsecaieitot LTD. - MOSTON - MANCHESTER - 10 } 
re ndon Offic: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2. F290 } 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 


The Queen’s Own “Lxxix 
Cameron Highlanders 


This famous regiment was 
originally the 79th Regiment or 
Cameron Volunteers, raised in 
1793 byAlan Cameron of Erracht, 
Inverness-shire, and named after 
him, a title which was shortly 
afterwards dropped for that of 
the 79th or Cameron High- 
landers. In 1873 the regiment 
was honoured by QueenVictoria 
conferring upon it the title of 
Queen's Own Cameron High- 
landers. This title, incidentally, 
required that the facings on the 
dress uniform be changed from 
green to blue and conferred the 
right to bear the Thistle and 
Crown as a Regimental Badge 
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When peace releases the story of scientific progress 

made during war—what marvels may we not expect ? ' i H LA a D 
In the field of electronics G.E.C. research laboratories / 
have been working to provide radio and television 
reception of a quality never before achieved.— UJ r b * 

More than this may not be disclosed— Hiesn 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY _ |. QUEEN 


but you can look forward to 
has behind it a long and honoured tradition. 


The direct personal supervision of the pro- 


prietors throughout the various processes | eSconen WHISKED 
‘ ; , i Macnat Lr lle 
& & ca ensures the absolute uniformity and exceptional Pi has ‘Lule 


quality of this famous blend. 


RADIO and TELEVISION siigtietabeiad: i glia ee 
The SIGHT and SOUND of the future LEITH, SCOTLAND 


Distilleries : 
a Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 


Advertisement of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, W C.2 














CALM and 
CONFIDENT 


Smokers can look 
with confidence to 
the calm enjoyment 
they derive from their 


old favourite—Player’s. 


IN BOTH SPHERES 


| i, 
FIREPROOF + BURGLARPROOF 
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